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AN  ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  E.  SHEIB,  PRESIDENT,  ON  THE 
FUNCTION  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  jsublimest  work  of  humanity  is  the  man  of  cul- 
ture. True  culture  i.s  the  liigliest  possible  developuieut  of 
ma u's  talents  and  powers  in  accordance  wit li  ii.itni  c's  laws  for 
the  sake  of  personal  well-being  and  the  liai)i)incss  of  otliers. 
Family,  scliool.  state,  ciuuch,  pursue  similar  ends.  The  labors 
of  these  institntioiis — the  great  sources  of  culture  and  i-efine- 
raent — should  of  necessity  be  evolved  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  modern  state  is  foieed  to  admit,  and  ib  recognizes  more 
clearly  exery  day.  the  obligation'  which  .demands  imperatively, 
the  education  of  its  einlilrcii  and  the  i)rotection  of  the  lives  and 
the  rights  of  its  citizens,  {'pou  the  sacred  performance  of  the 
pledge  to  which  it  is  committed — the  education  of  those  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  a.ssume  the  duties  of  citizenshij) — must 
depend  the  pei  pet nation  and  the  growth  of  republican  institu- 
tions. Hence  our  national  developnuMit  and  the  tender  caie  of 
an  edueuiional  system  which  is  prepared  to  mould  intelligent, 
self-reliant,  and  conscient  ious  men  and  women,  are  made  insep- 
arable. The  pnltlic  sclidol  becomes  the  groundwork  of  the  most 
perfect  type  of  government  evei' attempted  by  a  people,  (gov- 
ernment itself  (lannot  l>e  permanently  attached  to  rigid  charac- 
ters. Old  forms  juust  disappear  with  the  occasions  which  called 
them  into  life.  Independence  of  thought,  fidelity  in  matters  of 
conviction,  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  some  piy  tof  the  individual's 
I'ights  tor  the  benefit  of  society,  and  the  will  to  perform  consci- 
entiously M'hat  has  been  intelligently  recognized  as  right,  con- 
stitute the  great  vii'tnes  of  the  citizen  of  a  free  lepublic  ;  they 
constitute  at  the  sanu;  time  the  great  virtues  of  the  true  man. 

Thus  education,  which  has  for  its  object  the  perfection  of 
the  individual,  becomes  the  most  valuable  factor  of  a  ti-ee  go\  - 
ei  iunent.  The  true  citizen  of  the  n^public,  is  at  the  same  tinn- 
the  intelligent  and  moral  man  for  whose  ])e]'fection  education 
labors. 

These  truths  are  generally  admitted.  They  Inive  led,  little 
by  little,  to  the  erection  of  an  institution  wliich  in  many  respects 
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is  peculiarly  national  and  which  has  become  the  pivotal  point 
about  which  our  system  of  public  instruction  revolves.  They 
indicate  the  position  whicii  the  "  Xornial  Schools occupy  in 
the  plan  of  public  instruction. 

EVEKY  DKPAKTMENT  OV  KNO WX^EUG E  HAS  BEEN,  OR  IT  IS  AT 
I'KESENT    MADE   THE   SUB.rECT   OF   A  SEARCHING   PROCESS  OF 

ANALYSIS,  preparatory  to  its  logical  reconstruction  upon  scien- 
tific principles,  and  in  conformity  with  the  natui-e  of  the  subject 
of  inquiry  and  the  laws  of  reason.  The  natii l  al  sciences  have 
outstripped  all  others  in  this  work  of  classify iny  and  tif  explain- 
ing all  natural  phenomena  in  accordaiu^e  witli  a  few  general 
laws. 

The  principles  determining  the  development  of  society, 
econoujy,  and  government,  and  the  rules  by  which  moral  and 
mental  truths  aie  developed,  have,  in  a  scarcely  less  degree, 
attracted  the  attention  of  philo.sophical  inquisition. 

The  present  age  seems  determined  and  prepared  to  wage 
wai-  against  chaos  ai:d  ignorance  wherever  they  ai)pear.  Not 
content  to  record  mere  facts,  it  demands  to  know  the  causes 
which  underlie  appearances. 

In  the  face  of  this  spirit  of  advancement  which  strives  to 
suboidinate  evei-y thing  to  principle  and  order,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  antagonize  intelligent  ])i'ogress  with  anti(|uated  forms, 
cherished  prejudices,  ivul  unreasonable  bias.  In  the  intellectual 
work  as  else>/here.  tlun'e  can  be  no  rest,  no  standstill. 

Life  is  motion,  either  ix  the  direction  of  improve- 
ment, OR  HACKWARD  TO  DJCcAV.  So  mental  standstill  signiHes 
mental  stagnation,  and  stagnation  nutans  dcgeneral  ion.  It 
would  be  idle,  in  view  of  this  general  foi-waid  movement,  to 
anticipate  a  \igorims  ^^o\vlll  where  few  attempts  have  been 
made  lo  dispel  a  ])ic\ ailing  confusion  of  ideas.  ^Miscoiu^eption 
in  su(!h  instances  helps  to  hide  the  real  sources  of  evil.  And  it 
Avould  indeed  .seem  strange  if.  while  we  admit  that  excn  com- 
mercial and  mercantile  i)nrsuits  ai'e  snbject  to  general  jthiloso- 
phical  truths,  effoi-ts  should  not  have  been  nuuie  to  ili>co\cr 
whether  there  do  not  exist  i)hilosophical  principles  of  education, 
and  whether  there  are  not  immutable  truths  upon  which  a 
rational  system  of  <'ducation  can  be  founded. 
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In  no  other  department  of  human  knowledge  hah 
"  experimenting"  been  permitted  to  proceed  with  such 
manifest  recklessness.  with  such  a  disregard  for  nat- 
ural laws  am)  such  an  ignorance  of  purpose,  as  in  the 
FIELD  OF  EDi'cATiOiN.  Aud  as  a  couscqueuce,  for  a  long  time 
methods  Lave  prevailed  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a 
direct  line  tVom  the  old  church  schools  of  tlie  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  While  elsewhere  the  world  wa.s  pultinji- 
forth  ]iew  forms,  the  scliool  which  ouylit  td  prcpait'  Jor  lite,  lay 
encrusted  in  bias,  in  dust-covered  garments,  and  in  motii  eaten 
methods  of  ages  which  had  passed  away. 

A  sickly  plant  oi'  animal  <iuickly  falls  a  prey  to  vei  inin. 
and  the  sch  ol  which  ignored  a  world  that  was  advancing  with 
giant  strides,  fell  into  the  hands  of  ignorajits  aud  of  dull  i)eda- 
gogues — the  terroi'  of  the  generations  whom  they  undertook  to 
mould  with  birch  and  sti  ap.  The  ])rolessi()n  was  degraded  and 
it  continued  in  this  unenviable  plii^lil  almost  u[)  to  the  time  of 
the  edaeational  l  enaissauce  in  t  his  country. 

We  are  hardly  a  people  to  be  deceived  Ibi-  any  length  of 
time  by  a  display  of  magniliceut  buildings  or  \)\  I  lie  rlietoi  ic  of 
flattering  school  repoi  ts.  Tlu^  quest  ions  indpon iidcd  to  ns 
to-day  reatl  :  Those  who  come  IVom  the  sclnjols.  aie  they  more 
intelligent, — better  prei)ared  to  lesisl  i  he  tcnii)tat ions  which  will 
rush  upon  them  wheu  they  enter  the  lite  el  the  world — more 
capable  of  pei  forming  well  the  duties  of  life  and  of  citizenship — 
in  short,  are  they  moially  and  intellectually  better  men  and 
women?  If  thei'e  is  not  a  marked  inipro\cment  in  this  direc- 
tion, no  one  who  has  at  heart  the  advancement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  our  people,  will  be  M  illing  to  hud  in  the  elegauee  and 
practical  arrangemeut  ol  our  school-houses  a  proof  of  piogress 
in  the  department  of  education. 

IV  THERE  IS  TO  UK  A  PERAIANENT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE 
EDU(.'ATIONAL  SYSTEM,  IT  MUST  BEEFFECTJ'.D  IN  A  MANNER  ShMI- 
L.1R  TO  THAT  WHICH  HAS  INAUGURATED  PROGRESS  IN  EVERV 

OTHER  FIELD  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  AR'i'.  Experimenting  willi- 
out  a  philosophy  cannot  achieve  satisfactory  results.  Only,  if 
there  is  no  philosophy  of  education,  then  the  results  collected 
by  an  awkward  system  of  experimenting,  however  unsatisfactory. 


are  uevert  heless  the  most  favorable  returns  we  can  look  forward 
to.  But  we  are  fiir  from  admitting  that  education  has  no  more 
tJiistwortljy  foundation  than  "chance,""  oi  11i;it  tlie  labors  of 
students  and  investigators,  in  the  depart iiieuts  uJ  psychology, 
biology,  and  ethics,  have  remained  barren  of  results. 

E\  ej  y  step  that  is  taken  to  advance  culture  and  refiiicuicnt, 
at  the  same  time  assists  in  impiessiug  on  the  mind  uioie  clearly 
the  object  of  cducalion.  which  was  almost  lost  sight  of  during 
the  period  of  demoralization  that  so  long  prevailed  in  the  schools. 
But  in  ordei'  to  l  eeognize  a  higher  object  of  education,  consist- 
ing in  delegating  true  worth  to  the  individual,  in  i^erfecliug  tlie 
mind,  and  in  moulding  the  character,  a  philosophical  study  of 
the  piinciiiles  (if  ethics  and  sociology  had  of  necessity  to  i>recede. 

How  evei  (implicated  the  mental  phenomena,  and  however 
difficult  it  may  at  times  become  to  unravel  the  iunuuiej  abie 
threads  that  form  the  net-work  of  some  mental  conditions,  still 
mental  growth  is  observed  to  advance  in  stiict  accordance  with 
laws  as  immutable  as  those  which  regulate  the  changes  in  the 
outer  world. 

Hence  the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to  mould  a  charactei' 
accoidiug  to  the  highest  ideas  of  molality,  without  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  of  ethics;  and  therefore,  too,  the 
hopelessness  of  all  labors  to  inilueuce  the  development  of  th<> 
mind  wliile  disregaiding  the  laws  of  psychology. 

It  is  to  this  conclusion,  then,  that  we  ai'e  forced.  An  im- 
provement of  the  system  and  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  is  only 
to  l>e  sought  for  in  the  carelul  study  of  the  laws  of  uiental  and 
moral  growth,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  all  educational 
attempts  and  i-ules  are  rejected,  for  which  a  justification  may 
not  be  found  in  the  laws  of  development. 

HKNCK  EDTTCATKD  and  efficient  TEAt  HEKS  AKE  THE  I.\- 

DISPKN8A)5I,E  FACTOKs  OF  THE  SCHOOLS.  Institutions  for  the 
prepai  ation  and  training  of  such  teachers  become  the  real  foun- 
tains whence  the  schools  must  draw  their  energy,  their  intelli- 
gence, and  their  vitality. 

The  normal  school  is  called  upon  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
ditheult  i>roblems  which  life,  the  existence  of  society,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  state,  suggest. 
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The  schools,  incliuliiig  the  piiiiiaiy,  the  giammiir,  iiud  tlie 
higli  school,  are  the  instltulious  whosu  mis>^ion  it  is  to  care  for 
the  tiliiiiiug'  and  the  ^'diiciitioii  of  the  cliildreii  of  the  nation. 
Theii'  iiitluence  extends  iiilo  t lie  future  and  far  beyond  tlie  limits 
of  every  otiier  powei':  yet  the  normal  scliool  occupies  a  position 
nio! e  proniiiieni,  and  tlie  resjionsibi lities  wliich  it  assnmes  are 
iii'eater. 

The  iioinial  school  undertakes  to  piep;ire  with  the  neces- 
sary skill  and  accomplislnnents,  those  who  will  direct  tlie  educa- 
tion of  the  childreu  and  cai'e  for  a  harmonious  development  of 
youth, — physically,  intellectually,  u'stlieticaliy,  and  morally. 

This  harmonious  development  becomes  tlie  condition  of 
I'etiiied  intelligence.  Bias,  no  matter  whence  it  originates,  is 
the  natural  source  of  an  endless  train  of  i'\  iis.  the  fountain  of 
ignorance,  of  sensuality,  and  of  niiniaiily  egotism. 

THfc  ];FFIXTS    of    an    INHAKMOMOI  S    J)K\  FLOl'.MKNT  XRK 

iii;i<LK("rKD  IN  Tiiosi;  men  Wfio,  WHir.i:  Trii:ii;  attkxtion  is 
j:x(;agkd  by  the  suhliaik  ideas  of  s(        i;  ,\nj)  arts,  have 

XO  SYMPATHY  FOR  'I'llKIi;  I'l;! ,  I  ,o  \V- :\1  I ,  N .  \n  I' ATIMO'I  ISM  FOK 
THEIR  COUNTRY,  No  lli;.\i;r  l  oi;  I'lli;!!;  I-A.MIIJi:s.  OtlU'ls  hlii'V 
tiu'inselves  so  deeply  in  (lie  lab  )is  of  their  coiniuon  occn  pat  ion, 
or  foi-get  themselves  so  entirely  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  that 
they  lose  all  conception  of  the  nobler  delights  of  intelleclual 
activity.  Again,  others  betray  this  bias  in  their  conceit  and 
pretence,  in  their  ical  or  pretended  belief  that  they  are  the  cen- 
ters of  a  social  life  which  ci icn'at es  abont  them;  or  they  niaiii- 
lesl  it  in  a  pions  contemiilation  and  an  impregnable  conviction 
t  hat  t  hey  alone  pu'sue  tlie  road  to  truth  and  virtue:  they  be- 
liexctlial  they  have  a  right  to  indulge  in  selC-admiratitni.  to 
grow  irritable  and  harbor  a^  sjiirit of  resentment  and  jiersecution 
towards  those  who  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  ]deas- 
ures  of  society  and  worldly  lecreation.  And  finally,  the  effects 
of  an  iiiharinonious  development  are  displayed  bi  the  Hncs  of 
the  mental  cripples  and  monstrosities  who  lia\e  no  faith  in  the 
good  and  the  truth  of  the  human  lieait,  who  ridicule  every 
effort  which  is  made  and  every  baUle  which  is  fought  for  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  liunian  race,  and  thereby  rob 
themselves  of  tliat  peace  of  mind  and  joy  of  h.cart  which  spring 
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IVom  the  consciousness  of  an  exercise  of  unselfish  and  conlial 
IxMievolence. 

f 

An  endless  list  ok  evils  oUIGINAThS  LN  A  E.I  U  1)I(  E 
WHICH  CULTIVATES  CERTAIN  TALICNTS  AND  EoliCES  AT  THE  COST 
OF  OTHEKS,  AND  DESTROYS  THE  E(;UILn{KIUM  OK  MIND  AND 
HEART,    Ri<;NDEK"ING    IMPOSSIBLE   A    AORMAL  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

CONDUCT  OF  LIFE.  Agreement  between  body  and  mind,  and 
between  understanding  and  heart,  is  the  key  to  a  noble  and 
wise  life,  and  is  tlie  only  nu-aiis  for  bringing  about  a  perfect 
arrangement  of  all  tiie  spheres  of  human  activity. 

Tins  is  cultui-e — a  .struggle  for  pei'fection  and  retinement  in 
all  that  pertains  to  humanity.  It  leads  in  every  direction  to 
hiulier  mental  acti\  ity. 

In  the  training  of  the  understanding  by  means  of  intelligent- 
thought,  comparison  and  classiti(^ation,  this  culture  leads  to  the 
lofty  spheres  of  science  and  rewards  with  bountiful  stores  of 
useful  knowledge. 

Guided  by  the  idea  of  truth,  it  pi-epares  the  way  for  cleai- 
ness  and  independence  of  thought. 

By  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings,  it  engrafts  a  2)roper  appre- 
ciation of  wluitever  is  noble  and  humane. 

Under  the  light  of  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  it  awakens  that 
Joy  of  the  heart  which  springs  from  letined  and  ratural  socia- 
bility, kindles  a  love  for  whatever  is  beautiful  and  graceful, 
wliether  displayed  in  tlie  arrangement  of  colons,  tiie  harmony  of 
sound,  the  artle-ss  art  in  nature,  or  witnessed  in  evei  v  act  of 
Justice,  mercy  and  benevolence;  or  in  self-sacriticing  love — 
stamping  the  moral  side  of  life  with  the  im])ress  of  beauty  antl 
nobility.  ^ 

This  cultuie  leads  to  the  development  of  the  will,  and 
guided  by  the  purest  feelings  of  the  heart,  nourishes  that  true 
humunity,  to  which  nolhing  wiiich  is  beautiful,  noble  and  humane 
can  continue  inimical. 

The  true  nobility  of  man  is  porti'ayed  in  his  luimauitij,  and 
one  of  llie  liist  lalxtrs  of  tiiose  who  undertake  to  educate  others, 
is  to  combat  .sellishness.  lo  nourish  mutual  love,  to  display  a 
readiness  to  aid  the  weak  and  the  ignorant,  and  to  strive  to  be  a 
guide  and  a  support  to  the  helpless  and  the  despaii  ing. 
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Light  ior  the  miucl.  htieiigth  for  the  will,  love  tor  tlie  heart, 
and  harmony  between  all  linnian  forces,  these  are  the  words  of 
niagit  by  which  mankind  holds  itself  suspended  betw  eeu  ]iea\'en 
and  earth  in  true  sympathy  with  tlie  worthiest  aims  of  life. 

The  veky  looseness  of  ouk  judgments  threatens  to 
ttndermjne  gui?  social  and  national  life. 

The  admiration  which  we  evince  spontaneously  for  a  bold 
and  daring  deed,  which  in  itself  may  be  evil  or  even  Itarbarons, 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  midst  of  a  world  tin  ol)bing  with 
energy  and  vitality,  even  virtue  cannot  remain  passive  and  still 
lay  claim  to  that  exalted  name.  IMorality  must  be  a  li\ing 
morality  in  a  woild  that  is  all  life  and  activity. 

The  greater,  therefore,  the  necessity  to  consider  and  to  com- 
prehend clearly  the  liigher  aims  of  life.  Otherwise,  in  the 
tumult  of  the  multitude's  vociferous  applause  in  honor  of  rulei  s, 
statesmen,  heroes  and  adventurers,  whose  deeds  may  all  have 
been  born  of  selhsh  and  unworthy  motives,  our  own  judgments 
may  become  clouded. 

Viewed  vmm  every  point,  a  oarkful  ediu  ation  be- 
comes   THE    CORNER-S'J-ONE   OF    INDIVIDIAI.    AND  NATIONAL 

1)EVELO]>:\ient  AND  (NDEPENDENCL.  The  missioii  of  the  nor- 
mal school  is  clearly  to  piepare  teachers  capable  of  performing 
this  educational  work  in  our  national  schools.  It  aims  to  pre- 
pare teacht  i  s  1(1  (  (liicate  true  men  and  Momen  to  humanedigaity 
and  to  the  a]»])i  ecinl  ion  of  talents  and  forces  harmoniously 
developed. 

8nch  an  education  cares  for  the  proper  exeicise  of  the 
understanding,  the  culture  of  good  taste,  and  the  shaping  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  will.  ^ 

it  is  an  American  and  a  humane  idea  to  bespeak  in  every 
instance  the  education  of  the  whole  i^eople.  According  to  the 
principles  of  education,  it  is  the  individual  who  becomes  the 
object  of  our  labors.  Consequently,  only  by  devoting  the  re([ui- 
site  attention  to  all  the  individuals  that  go  to  make  up  a  people, 
can  both  denmnds  be  complied  with.  Tiie  little  or  much  origin- 
ality belonging  to  each  one,  is  not  then  sacrificed,  and  ev^ery 
individual  becomes  a  centre  and  a  power  capable  of  contributing 
sometliing  to  the  wealth  and  tlie  well-being  of  the  race. 
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These  demands  are  fully  justilicd  by  the  position,  the  tastes, 
the  influence  and  the  progress  of  the  nation,  and  are  in  strict 
accord  with  tiie  advanced  notions  of  morality,  society  and  gov- 
ernment ;  they  cannot  be  ignoied  without  entailing  national 
ruin,  social  corruption  and  individual  destruction. 

The  noi-mal  school  in  the  United  States  is  closely  interlinked 
with  our  system  of  public  instruction  and  intiuences  directly 
the  whole  educational  work.  Its  influence  as  an  institution  for 
training  those  who  in  turn  will  be  called  upon  to  educate,  and 
as  an  agent  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  extends  far 
beyond  the  limits  within  which  the  universities  are  productive 
oi  good. 

Hut  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  pass  directly  from 
the  study  halls  to  tlie  class  rooms,  come  at  once  and  daily  in 
contact  with  the  children  of  the  people,  in  cities  and  in  country 
districts,  making  il  their  profession  and  their  life's  labor  to  form 
the  characters  of  these  children,  and  to  make  rliem  etpial  sharers 
in  the  knowledge  they  have  gathered.  No  other  institution  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  so  much  in  an  equally  short  time. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  the  universities  in  their  pres- 
ent foi'm.  and  unwilling  to  admit  even  the  existence  of  a  science 
and  an  art  of  education,  could  supplant  the  normal  schools. 

Hut  the  peculiar  position  of  the  normal  school  is  not  made 
clear  until  we  come  to  consider  that  the  knowledge  accumulated 
in  various  departments,  collected  in  books  and  tiansmitted  to 
students  through  the  universities,  high  schools,  the  press,  must 
be  rearranged  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mental  growth, 
and  in  confoiniity  with  the  different  stages  of  (he  child's 
development. 

Foi-  the  child's  mind  is  not  capable  of  ac(;eptiiig  at  once 
general  i)i  incii)les  und  theories,  and  of  following  intelligently 
the  caietui  deductions  from  general  truths  to  particular  facts. 
On  the  ontraiy,  the  child's  mental  development  proceeds,  jis  it 
were,  in  a  line  parallel  to  tliat  in  which  the  human  nice  has 
traveled  in  its  progress  from  barbaiism  to  civilization.  The 
l)ortals  through  which  it  leceives  impressions  aie  tiiir  .senses, 
and  from  the  simple  facts  wiUi  wliich  it  becomes  familiar  it 
advances  slowly  to  genei  alizations.  associations  and  compari- 
sons, abstractions  and  logical  idea.s. 
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Thechjlu  in  the  eouiiSE  OF  na  mentai.  (jkowth  i-ri:- 

SENTS  FEATUKES  WHICH  COKKEiSPOM)  TO    VAli.OUiS  EPOCHt?  IN 

'^'HE  HisTOKYoF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.  Its>  luind  ill  these  (lit'feieiit 
stages  evinces  a  disposition  to  be  occupied  with,  aud  a  keen 
ai^preeiatioii  of  the  Hinnc  thoughts  and  feelings  that  engaged  the 
huuiau  I'uee  diii  in<;  ditt'ei'ent  periods  of  its  histoi'ical  growth. 
In  tiie  very  griuliug  of  oiii'  sc'lu»ols  we  conscioiisly  or  uncon- 
sciously admit  this. 

Nothing,  indeed,  causes  the  leaclier  so  niucli  concern,  and, 
in  truth,  nothing  so  much  lelai'ds  the  progress  of  education  as 
this  neglect  to  ari'aiige  tlie  knowledge  which  is  to  be  impai'ted 
to  the  child  in  accordanec  with  tlie  laws  of  jnenlal  developuient, 
and  tlie  hisloi  ical  ('[toc  lis  which  mark  the  i)rogiess  of  the  human 
race.  Jn  other  words,  there  is  an  imperative  demand  for  appro- 
priate text-books  in  which  the  material  is  not  collected  system- 
atically, but  in  whicii  synthetically  and  in  strict  c()rresponde^l(H^ 
with  the  principle  of  psycliology,  (he  subjects  are  presented  in 
an  acceptable  form. 

This  reconstruction  ol  tlu-  te.\t-V)ooks  will  c(»nstitute  one 
of  the  most  arduous  tasks  imposed  on  educators  in  the  near 
future. 

It  constitutes  one  of  the  mi.ssions  of  the  noiiiial  school. 
Nowhei-e  else  can  this  work  be  performed.  iS^ot  in  the  common 
schools,  tor  they  can  find  neither  time  nor  occa^^ion  for  such 
laliors.  They  must  presu|)])ose  this  work  alicady  cdmpleled. 
Not  in  the  univei'sities,  foi' either  they  ignore  this  d<-i)artmenl 
of  knowledge,  or  where  sncii  is  not  the  case,  n(»  effoi't  has  been 
made  to  supply  the  means  lot  close  ol>ser\  ation,  and  for  the 
carelul  testing  of  theory  and  i»rac1ice. 

The  normal  school,  howcN ci'.  while  it  devotes  its  labors  to 
thes1n(l\  III  psyclidlogy.  ethics,  and  the  theory  of  education, 
and  iiiidcrlakes  Id  present  to  its  students  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  tln^  various  blanches  of  knowledge,  hnds  in  its  "  prac- 
tice schools  "  and  crilit|nes  daily  occasion  for  testing  these 
methods  by  the  piiiiciples  of  science,  and  at  t he  same  time  it 
possesses  in  the  •  practice  school""  a  most  fiuitful  field  for 
iutelligent  observation  and  reliable  e.xpei'ience.  It  is,  tlierefons 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this  task  of  rearrangement  of  all 
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know  k'dgf  foi-  tlie  use  of  t  lie  scliools.  In  as  mueli  as  it  reeogiiizes 
uo  higher  piupuse  than  tlie  al tainiiieiit  of  t lie  conditions  of 
rational  eilueation,  it  affords  e\  eiy  secnrit>  for  the  intelligent 
Ijerfor  inance  of  its  work. 

Moreov  er,  a  eonstaiit  cjntact  willi  the  comiuon  sehouls.  and 
through  these  witli  the  thoughts  and  the  aims  of  the  [(eople. 
assists  in  liriiigiiig  about  tliat  fiietion  of  ideas  which  is  essential 
to  mental  growtli.  The  excellence  of  wiiatever  tlie  normal 
schools  may  accoiiii)lisli.  is  almost  iiiniiediately  lellecled  in  an 
imi)rovemeiit  in  the  work  of  the  teacliers.  Every  valuable  sug- 
gestion, no  matter  whence  it  springs,  is  likMy  to  recei\  e  imme- 
diate consideration.  Under  these  circumstaii(;es — so  to  sa,\  .  with 
tlie  lite  blood  of  the  nation  throbbing  in  its  veins — it  is  next 
to  inipossil)le  for  the  normal  school  to  lose  sight  ol'  its  liigh  mis- 
sion, and  to  degenerate  into  a  school  of  routine  and  maiuierism. 

The  pulilic  schools  liave  ))een  chai-ged.  and  cert;iinly  not 
without  good  I'cason,  with  whnt  often  looks  like  even  a  willful 
neglect  of  the  symi)athetic  side  of  human  initure.  That  love 
for  tlie  lieautiful,  in  natni'e  and  in  deed,  and  that  foi'ce  of  char- 
acter which  alone  confers  upon  us  the  dignity  of  manhood,  has 
been  ovei  looked,  while  all  efitbrts  were  being  united  to  develop  the 
intellect.  Or  in  tlieir  anxiety  to  avoid  the  religious  ([uestion — 
a  question  which,  veiy  wisely,  has  been  exchuled  from  the 
public  sdiools — teachers  have  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsi 
bility  of  the  moral  culture  of  the  child,  sharing  with  so  many 
the  narrow  \  icw  that  nioralitv  and  sectarianism  are  inseparable, 
and  forgetting  that  there  is  a  morality,  pun- and  simiile,  bastnl 
npoii  fundamental  jirinciples  wliich  are  cijnally  bindingto  Budd- 
hist, to  Htibiew,  to  Christians,  and  to  the  ibiloweis  of  Islam. 

The  normal  school  I'ecogni/.es  the  noble  obj'ict  of  education. 
In  .strict  conformity  with  this  object  it  founds  the  educational 
work  u])on  principles  of  psycliology  and  e'hics.  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  its  veiy  composition,  driven  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  side  of  man.  and  in  this  icspecl  it  becomes  the  x.duable 
factor  which  alone  is  capable  of  efl'ectiug  a  relbrm  in  the  public 
scluxd  by  bestowing  upon  the  moi'al  education  that  care  and 
attention  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  wrongly  withheld. 

As  ill  all  other  institutions,  no  matter  what  may  have 
been  theii   original  objects,  so  in  this  instance  the  mere  es- 
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tablislmieul  of  schools,  their  arrangement  ac^cordinj;-  to  sonic 
phm.  the  distribntion  of  tlie  labor  and  the  employment  ot 
capable  instructors,  will  not  necessarily  insure  a  vigorous  and 
healthful  dex  elopment. 

ThK  BEST  SYSTEM  OF  K])U('ATION  WHICH  W'l-:  (  AN  DJiVrsE 
:MLTST  STILL  FKIiSENT  THE  POSSLBILTTV  OF  KUIiTUi;i^  I  )EV  I ;  I  ,<  )!*- 
]\rENT,  AND  JIUS'!'  CONTINUALLY  CUVE  EVIDENCE  OF  ITS  1  ;x IS'l  l ;\CE 
AS  A  LIVINO  ORGANISM. 

Olhei'wise  in  pursuance  with  the  laws  of  growth,  the  torpor 
into  which  it  must  inevital)ly  siid^  is  only  the  beginning  of 
degeneration  and  disintegration. 

The  normal  scliool.  with  its  theoi-etical  and  practical  de])art- 
nients,  its  constant  revision  of  studies,  its  ci-itical  test  of  all 
work  which  it  may  be  called  on  to  peifoim.  its  amenability  to 
no  otlier  anthoi-ity  than  the  laws  of  mental  giowtli,  morality, 
and  national  welfare,  and  its  constant  contact  w  ith  the  world, 
atfords  tlie  most  reliable  security  foi'  its  maintenance  as  the  cen- 
tral j)oint  of  our  educational  system.  Tt  beconies  ;i  guarantee 
1  hat  tlie  public  schools  will  be  protected  against  false  and  mis- 
cliievous  notions  ;  tliat  mere  routine  and  mannerism  will  be 
supplanted  by  intelligent  work  :  that  our  schools  will  continue 
living  and  progressive  institutions,  exciting  their  refining  influ- 
ences in  ever-widening  spheres,  1»\  [ireparing  t  he  way  for  pure 
individual  and  national  life. 

In  an  age  in  which  the  preservation  of  energy  has  become 
the  paramount  consideration  in  all  nndertakings,  institutions 
for  education,  no  less  than  mercantile  ventures,  iuc  iutlueiiced 
by  this  spiiit  of  the  times.  In  I'esponse  to  this  demand  of  the 
age,  the  normal  scliool,  by  securing  intelligenr  methods  and 
aids,  by  the  c.ircfiil  training  of  practical  teacliers  by  a  just  con- 
sideration "f  the  recinirenieiits  of  the  people.  1)>  tin-  elimination 
of  all  iliat  is  \agiie,  confusing  and  positively  superfluous,  is 
cajiable  of  acciiiii](lisliing  in  a  few  years  what  in  the  slow  march 
of  former  ceiitnries  was  not  even  vaguely  comprehended.  In 
its  labors  and  its  methods  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
an  advanced  ci\ ilization,  and  in  its  adaptability  to  local  acquire- 
ments without  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  it  evinces  its  freedom 
from  a  rigidity  characteristic  of  institutions  which  are  passing 
away. 
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Perhaps  what  we  deuiaiui.  even  what  we  hope  for.  may  be 
sueered  at  as  Utopian.  Yet  the  tnudauiental  trnths  upon  which 
tlie  realization  of  these  ideas  are  to  be  based,  jn.stify  both  hopes 
and  demands.  Even  .should  this  remain  doubtful,  the  mere 
po.ssession  of  an  ideal  is  an  indication  of  i)ro<|;re.ss.  ••  ^fan 
mows  with  his  nobler  puiposes." 

What  will  be  the  conclusion.'  Has  not  the  normal  school  a 
duty  to  perform  by  trainiiip;  individuals  to  increase  the  culture 
of  many  ?  As  long  as  life  continues  the  individual  is  destined 
to  serve  others  :  and  this  .self-.sacriticing  love  is  the  means  by 
which  he  cultivates  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  What  in  this 
I'espect  is  true  of  individuals,  may  be  a.sserted  of  nations. 
Hence,  culture  is  the  grand  total  of  worldly  material,  of  acquired 
knowledge,  of  intelligence,  and  insight,  with  which  mankind 
the  nations,  and  the  individuals,  labor  for  worldly  purposes. 

The  goal  may  be  distant,  and  the  number  of  men  who  can 
recognize  it  and  .struggle  for  it  may  be  small.  They  may  feel 
the  solitude  which  suriounds  them  in  the  midst  of  atumultuoiis 
multitude,  the  .storm  of  events  and  passions,  and  the  crowd  of 
aiiti(£uated  conceptions  doonu-d  to  i>a.ss  away,  and  associated 
with  a  generation  which  is  unskilled  and  uncalled  to  perform 
the  bettei-  work  of  the  future — cliildieu  ot  a  formei- century  who 
an.xiou.sly  pick  up  a  few  grains  left  over  from  the  .seedtime, 
hoping  to  find  nourishment  in  these  wlien  the  golden  harvest  of 
a  new  era  already  covers  the  land. 

Scattei  ing  tiie  seed  over  the  earth  as  yet  covered  with  the 
winter's  snow,  prei)aring  for  and  looking  forward  to  the  dawn  of 
a  new  morning,  nobler  men  unite;  a  band  of  workers,  iincom- 
prehended  by  the  crowd,  they  are  prepared  to  pronounce  the 
magic  word  which  gives  expression  to  the  pent-up  and  unspoken 
longing-s  of  the  heart  :  with  heai  ts  that  can  enkindle  new  life 
in  other  hearts  :  with  hands  thai  labor  for  the  weal  of  others  . 
with  eyes  full  of  confidence  uplifted  to  the  pure  ideal  of 
humanity. 

EDWAKl)  E.  8HEIB. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


CLASS  A. 

NAME.  Ar)])RKSS.  PARISH. 

Ezeriiack,  Miss  Mary  Odalie  Natchitothes,  Xatchitoches. 

Hughes,  Miss  Mary  Heleu  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Ker,  Miss  Kate  New  Iberia,  Iberia. 

Martin,  Miss  Alice  Baton  Rouge.  E.  Baton  Rouge. 

MeCarty,  Miss  Grace  Homer,  Claiborne. 

Oswalt,  Miss  Emma  Troyville,  Catahoula. 

Philips,  Miss  Sallie  May   Homer.  Claiborne. 

Washington,  Miss  Mary  E  Ruston,  Lincoln. 

Colfee,  Miss  Frances  Lee  Mansfield,  DeSoto. 

Coffee,  Miss  Florence  Mansfield,  DeSoto. 

Dormau,  Mi.ss  Mai  tha  Ann  Saline,  Bienville. 

Edgerton.  IMiss  Alice  Trotti  Saline,  Bienville. 

Elfer,  Mr.  Xuiiia  (^liai  les  Thibodaux.  Lafourche. 

Ford,  Mr.  William  Lafa,\(  ttr  Winn.  Winn. 

Fortson,  Miss  Lizzie  Hichardsua.. Bethany.  Caddo. 

Gill,  Miss  Josephine  Spring  Ridge,  Caddo. 

Heury,  Miss  Alice  Walnut Laue,  Union. 

Hight,  Miss  Eugenia  Mosely's  Bluff,  Union. 

Hightower,  Miss  Lelia   Homer,  Claiborne. 

Hill,  Miss  Rosa  Robeline,  Natchitoches. 

Hodge,  MissMitsic  Ascneth  WalnutLane,  Union. 

Kearney,  Mi  .  Saiii'l  Duer.son  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Lay,  Mr.  Madison  R   Natchitoches. 

Levy,  Miss  Bertha  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Pegues,  Miss  iMary  Mansfield,    .  DeSoto. 

Pierson,  Miss  Alice  Natchitoches  Natchitoches. 

Yarborough,  Miss  lone  Mansfield,  DeSoto. 

CLASS  c. 

Aaron,  Miss  Hanjiah  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Barnes,  Miss  Roberta  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Barnes,  Mr.  George  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Breazeale,  Miss  Maud  M  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 
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NAMK.  ADDRESS.  PARISH. 

Breazeale,  Mr.  Elisha  Winter  Burmuda,  Natchitoches. 

Coi-bit,  Mrs.  Jda  Natchitoches.  Natchitoches. 

Cosgrove,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Nntcliitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Deblienx.  Miss  Cecil  Natchitoches,  ITatchitoches.' 

Dietriech.  Mr.  Albert  West  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Dagger.  Mr.  Charles  Webb   Giaut. 

I  Taller.  Miss  Pauline  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

llnghes.  Miss  Laura  (Christine  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Hughes,  Miss  Jinietta  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Hyaius,  Mr.  Eleazar  Levy  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Johnson,  Mr.  John  T  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Kahn,  Miss  Bertha  Natchitoches.  Natchitoches. 

Kearney.  Miss  Nena.  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Iveegan,  Miss  Julia  Newton  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Levv,  Miss  Anna  Rebecca  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Levy,  Mr.  Samuel  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Messi,  Miss  Hai  riett  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Percy,  Mr.  Richard  ( ■hapliii  Natchitoches,  Xatcliiloches. 

Rachal,  Miss  Lizzie  Robeline,  Natchitoches. 

Rosenthal,  Mr.  Benjamin  Alexandria,  Rapides. 

Rusca,  Miss  Eugenie  Alexandria,  Rapides. 

Safiord,  Miss  Hattie  Rebecca  Alexandria,  Rapides. 

Satibrd,  Mr.  Whitconib  Alexandria,  Rapides. 

Sullivan,  Miss  Mary  (Janipbell... Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 
Tessier,  Mi.'fs  Emma  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Tharp,Mr.Edgur  Allen   I  x'^^  Bossier. 

Trichel,  Mi.ss  Emma  Eliza  Natchitoches,  Natchitoches. 

Tricliel.  Miss  Kate  Lea  Natcliiloches.  Natchitoches. 

Graduates  of  the  First  Year.  Endi.ng  May  1st,  1886. 

Miss  Emma  Oswai.t  Troyvilh-.  Catalionla  Parish. 

MissSallik  M\\  Phillips  Homei-,  Chiihonie  Parish. 

Miss  Makv  E  Washington  Riiskiu,  Lincoln  Parish. 
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General  Information  for  Those  Who  Intend  to  Apply  for 
Admission  to  the  State  Normal  School, 

A  DM  rsSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  pmst^nt  on  the  day  of  exam- 
ination a  satisfactoi  y  (tertiticate  of  good  moral  charaeter  ;  must 
declare  tlieii-  inteiilion  of  faithfnlly  observing-  (he  regulations  of 
the  school  and  of  continuing  in  the  same  during  the  time  ve- 
(jiiired  for  graduation,  unless  honorably  discharged  :  niusl  certify 
in  wiiting  tlirir  full  intention  of  teaching  in  the  Puhlic  Schools 
of  Louisi  ina  for  at  least  one  year  aftei'  graduation.  an<l  must 
l)ass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Heading,  Writing,  Faiglish 
(Trainmar,  Arithmetic,  (;eograi)hy  and  History  of  Ihe  rnited 
Slates. 

Xo  preparatoi'y  depart nient  is  connected  with  the  iS'ormal 
School.  Proticiency  in  the  branches  of  .study  ju.st  enumerated 
will  be  required  of  all  applicants  for  admission. 

The  next  term  will  begin  on  Monday,  Octoher  IJtli.  1S<SC>. 
Examinations  will  be  held  during  the  previous  week. 

No  student  will  be  examined  for  admission  alter  that  time, 
unless  by  special  permission. 

Young  ladies  and  young  gentJenutn  who  wish  to  ap[)ly  foi' 
admission,  should  at  once  notify  the  Pi  esident  of  their  purpose. 

The  .school  year  begins  Monday,  Octobei'  .^th,  1SS(),  and 
ends  Thursday.  April  2.Sth,  18S7. 

(Mo.sing  exercises  Wednesday,  Ajn  ii  271h,  1SS7. 

(Mass  day,  Thnr.sday.  Ap,'il  28th,  1SS7. 


SCHOOL  SESSION. 

('lasses  are  lield  daily,  except  on  Sundays,  duringthe  Christ- 
mas week,  and  on  all  tbank.sgiving  and  fast  days  authorized  by 
the  State  or  (feneral  GoA-ei  nment. 

The  daily  session  begins  at  !>  o'clock  in  tiu'  moi  ning  and 
continues  till  2:40  in  the  afternoon.  Talistlienic  exercises  at 
11:15  A.  M.    Kecess  at  !:(».-)  P. 

Thei'C  are  no  recitations  on  Saturdays.  The  short  Saturday 
session,  which  closes  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  is  devoted  to  lectures, 
discussions,  conferences,  tlu'  consideration  of  tlie  work  pei- 
formed  during  the  week,  etc. 
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COrUSK  OF  STITJ)V. 

Tlie  tbllowiiiti  branches  of  study  hvivi^  been  presciibcd  loi 
llic  Noriiinl  Sclioiil  Coiii'se,  extending  over  two  years  : 
i;e\  iew  aixl  nii  tliods  of  teaching. 

Aritlimetic,  (ieography,  Gi-aininai-.  Composition,  Reading 
and  Phonetics,  History,  Drawing,  Penmanshi]).  Spelling.  Caiis- 
tlienics  and  Music. 

Literature,  Natural  Sciences,  Hygienic  Physiology. 

Civil  Government. 

Pliiloso])hy  of  Edncation,  History  of  Educalion,  Science  and 
Ai-t  dl'  Teaching.  Psyciiology.  Kthics,  Discipline  and  School 
]\ranagcnieiit. 

Practical  Teaching  in  tlie  Piactice  School. 


DISCII'MXK. 

It  is  presumed  that  those  wlio  attend  the  Xormal  School 
wisli  to  ])]-ei)are  to  teach.  All  who  do  not  purpose  to  devote 
tliemsches  .seriously  to  tlie  study  of  tliis  | nolcssidii  air  ad\  iscd 
to  select  sonic  other  pursuit..  The  authorities  of  t lie  Xoi  iual 
School  do  not  j)iopo.se  to  i-esort  to  compulsion.  They  expect 
that  students  should  govern  themselves,  refrain  fioui  all  imx>ro- 
])rietiesof  conduct,  comply  cheerfully  with  the  regulations  of 
tlie  liistitntion,  and  conform  willingly  to  the  known  wishes  of 
their  iirofessors. 

I 'iilad.N  like  oi'  uiigentlemaiily  conduct  will  entail  immediate 
expulsion  from  the  school,  mid,  under  no  circumstances,  will  a 
student,  whom  it  may  become  necessary  to  dismiss,  be  re  ad- 
mitted 

Thje  faithful  i)erfornuuice  of  theii'  duties  will  he  encouraged 
for  its  own  sake  and  the  dignity  it  lends  to  the  character,  and 
not  in  order  that  students  may  obtain  marks  of  credit  :  there 
fore,  no  attempt  will  be  made  t')  excite  a  feeling  of  euuilatioii, 
and  students  will  not  be  l  anked  according  to  their  ai)pareut  suc- 
cess in  their  studies.  Such  attempts  are  antagonistic  to  the 
highest  educational  principles,  aud  the  employnuMit  of  such 
means  to  ensure  success  would  be  all  the  more  leiirehensible  in 
the  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  become  teacheis. 
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CIKCULAK  OF  THE 


AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  Scliool  aims  to  i)re])are  efficient  teacheis  t'oi' 
tlie  Public  Schools  oC  Lciiisiaini.  It  strives  to  impart  to  its 
students  a  1< now  Icdj^c  of  the  ti  iie  principles  of  education  aud  to 
make  tliem  familiar  w  itli  the  l)est  methods  of  leachiiijr.  and  it 
endeavors  to  communicate  to  them  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

it  seeks  to  prepare  teachers  who  will  be  competent  and  self- 
reliant  ti  nsling  to  their  own  abilities  rather  i han  to  rules  and 
text  books. 

Tt  labois  to  de\  elop  in  the  students  that  moral  force  which 
will  in  turn  be  retlecled  in  the  chaiacters  of  tlie  children  who 
will  be  intrusted  to  their  guidance. 

It  fiideavors  to  impress  ui)oii  the  student  the  conviction 
that  in  the  cxcrcis*-  of  this  profession  the  teacluT  must  not  ti'ust 
to  accident;  liial  a  conscientious  account  must  be  rendereil  foi' 
e\'ery  step  taken  or  admitted,  and  that  any  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  wlietliei'  it  arises  from  ignoiance  or  indifference, 
nuiy  prove  as  fatal  to  the  moral  and  mental  dcn'elopmeut  of  the 
child  as  would  carelessness  and  indolence  on  the  pai  t  of  a  physi- 
cian to  its  bodily  health  and  well-being. 


M  ETHODH. 

During  the  entii-e  Nornuil  School  course  theory  aud  practice 
go  hand  in  hand.  Familiarity  with  the  pedagogical  sciences 
and  ac<|uaintaDce  with  the  best  methods  do  not  of  themselves 
(create  good  teacheis.  Those  who  have  studied  theory  only,  do 
not  realize  their  helplessness  until  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  of 
children  and  re(j nested  to  apply  theii'  theoi  ies  to  the  particular 
cases  which  come  under  ol)sei'vation. 

In  Older  to  secuic  trained  teacheis,  capable  of  passing 
directly  from  the  Normal  School  to  tlie  class  room,  daily  exer- 
(•ises  in  teaching  in  the  Practice  School  become  necessary. 

The  e.xercises  in  the  Practice  School  are  conducted  by  one 
of  the  students  in  the  presence  of  classmates  aud  professors. 
All  students  are  expected  to  take  notes,  duriug  the  progress  of 
these  exercises,  to  be  used  for  subsequent  cfitieisms. 
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Careful  preparation  for  each  exercise  in  the  Practice  School 
is  required.  An  outline  of  such  a  preparation  mnst  be  in 
writing,  and  is  submitted  to  the  piofessor  in  chav<ie  ol  tlu- 
Practice  School,  before  the  exercise  can  proceed. 

These  carefully  diieeted  exercises  in  teaching,  form  an  im- 
portant i)art  of  theNoi  nial  School  work.  They  quickly  acquaint 
the  student  with  the       of  teaching  and  school  management. 

The  "Critique,"'  wliich  is  held  two  or  three  times  in  each 
week,  has  a  th  ice  fold  purpose:  The  encouragement  of  .self 
observation,  the  correction  of  nii.stakes  made  in  the  Practice 
School,  and  the  detection  of  all  departures  from  what  have  been 
recognized  as  the  true  principles  and  in'  thods  of  teaching. 

A  part  of  the  Normal  School  bui'ding  is  used  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Practice  School.  The  course  of  studies 
prescribed  for  ihe  children  attending  this  school  is  similar  to 
that  followed  in  the  elementary  sciiools  of  the  State. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  construction  of  simple  and 
inexpensive  apparatus  foi  the  illnstratioii  of  F'liysics,  Geometry, 
Object  Lesson,  etc. 


I'lio.MOTION. 

Students  are  pi'onioted  from  one  class  to  anothei-,  at  the  close 
<»f  a  term,  after  careful  exanii nations,  oral  and  written,  in  all 
the  studies  pursued  during  that  term. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  term  tliey  arc  examined  in  the 
studies  taiight  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  After  pass- 
ing a  satisfactory  examination  in  these  branches  and  in  the 
different  studies  of  the  Normal  School,  they  are  permitted  to 
graduate. 

in  all  appointments  of  teachers  preference  will  be  given  to 
gi-aduates  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  diploma  of  the 
instituti/)n  shall  entitle  the  lioldei-  to  a  State  teacher  s  certifi- 
cate. 


EXPHNSKS,  ETC. 

Tuition  is  free.  .\t  present  text  books  are  not  fni-nished  by 
the  Institution. 

Students  should  bi  ing  with  them,  foi'  tlu'  purjjose  of  refer- 
ence and  compai  isou,  the  text  books  which  they  have  already 
studied,  together  with  a  Dictionary  and  an  Atlas. 
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CIKCULAR  or  THE 


BOARDING  AND  LODGING  DEPARTMENT. 

Young  gentlenieii  board  iu  town,  where  they  can  find  coin- 
Ibrtable  quaitois  willi  ies])('c.table  families  t'oi-  fl2  or  $i;>  ])t'i- 
month.  Vduii.i;  ladies  may  also  board  in  town  at  similar  latcs, 
but  they  arc  ad\  ised  to  take  (juai  ters  at  the  Students"  (!lub 
House.  This  building- opens  directly  into  the  main  building, 
and  its  inmates  are  not  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  Llie 
weather.  They  have  also  the  use  ot'  tlie  ]>arlor.  leading  room 
and  library,  music  hall  and  extcnsix  e  i;r(»un(ls,  at  all  times. 

The  "Club"  system,  it  is  iKlicNed.  gives  the  most  satis- 
faction for  the  least  outlay.  The  <  xpeuses  are  reduced  to  the 
actual  cost  of  living,  the  members  of  the  Club  receiving  just 
what  they  vote  to  pay  foi-.  The  officejs,  a  President,  Treasurer, 
Dining  Room  Committee,  and  Purcha.sing  Committee,  are 
elected  by  the  Club.  All  .servants  are  employed  and  business 
transacted  by  appropriate  committees.  The  bill  of  fare  is  made 
out  for  the  week  and  gi\  en  to  the  housekeeper,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  wishes  of  the  Club  are  carried  into  effect. 
Abuses  or  ei  rors  can  be  coj  rected  at  any  time  by  a  meeting  of 
the  Club. 

Lady  students  wishing  to  join  the  Club,  will  have  furnished 
them,  bedstead,  mattress,  study-table,  washstaud,  bowl,  pitcher 
and  chair.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  bi  ing  with  her,  pillow, 
bed  clothing,  towels  and  napkins,  all  plainly  mai  ked  with  her 
own  name. 

The  initiation  fee  is  S4,  for  u.se  of  furniture  and  incidental 
expenses.  Boaid  tor  each  member  has  not  exceeded  #12  50  per 
month,  exclusive  of  washing,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  a 
larger  number  of  students  this  may  be  jeduced  to  about  ten 
dollars. 

A  list  of  respectable  families  that  ai  e  willing  to  receive  stu 
dents  will  be  found  in  the  Pi  esident's  office.  No  rooms  must  be 
engaged  without  his  approval. 

Students  coming  to  Natchitoches  by  railroad  procure  tickets 
to  Provencal  Station  on  the  Texas  and  Pacdtic  Eailroad.  Con- 
veyances from  Natchitoches  meet  all  trains  at  that  station. 

Those  coming  by  boat  stop  eitlier  at  Natchitoches  or  at 
(J rand  Ecore,  on  Red  River. 
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LOCATION. 

The  town  of  Natchitoches  is  centrally  located;  its  siii-round- 
iiif^s  are  beautirul,  and  the  climate  exceptionally  pleasant  and 
healthy.  The  Xornial  School  huiidino;  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  a 
short  distance  from  towii,  and  commands  an  "xtensive  view  of  the 
snrroundinji,- coniiti  > .  Attached  to  the  bnilding  are  about  150 
acres  ol"  land  wliicli  ai  e  l)ein<>'  converted,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
into  a  beautiful  park.  The  building?  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  pur[)o;;-es  of  a  Noi-mal  Institution. 


LIBKAKY,  MUSEUM,  ETC. 

The  Board  of  Administrators  will,  each  year,  devote  some 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  in.stitution  to  the  acquisition  of 
books  for  a  Student's  Reference  Library. 

The  reading  room  was  opened  on  November  15tli,  1885. 

Many  books  and  papers  have  been  donated  and  a  beginniuf,' 
made  to  the  tonn  iriou  of  a  valuable  library. 

IMiilosophica!  a])paratns,  charts,  books,  and  a  muFenni  con- 
taining collections,  illustrating  the  various  depai'tments  of 
science,  are  greatly  needed. 

Patriotic  and  philanthroi^ic  citizens  of  Louisiana  and  tlie 
friends  of  progi  ess  and  education  can  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
the  Institution  l)y  making  donations  to  its  Library,  Museum, 
lieading  and  Lecture  rooms. 

For  all  further  information,  address  the  J'residcnt. 


